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INCREASE BY MAGIC: A ZUNI PATTERN 
By ELSIE CLEWS PARSONS 



ON the first day of the winter solstice ceremonial, men plant 
feather-sticks to the old ones {aklashinawe) , i, e., the dead, 
and to the sun; and women to the dead and to the moon. 
Five days later, men plant to the koko, the masked impersonations, 
and for utenawe, property. On this day the saint begins to lie in 
{santu chalia, saint, childbirth) for four days. The night before 
santu chalia, i.e., Christmas eve, small clay figures of sheep, horses, 
donkeys, cows, chickens, of chili and melons, of bracelets, and of 
gold and silver coins are placed around 
the santu to be left there during the fol- 
lowing four days when they are taken 
home and kept during the year, or, in 
case of the animals, buried near the cor- 
rals. The people of shiwanni (rain 
priest) houses do not take their figurines 
to the house of the santu, but place 
them on the teshkwin (altar), the shi- 
wanni altar, in their own house. Here 
they also place in clay holders cuttings 
from peach trees on which are stuck 
peaches made of commeal and colored 
with a red stone.^ Subsequently, the 
peach tree cuttings may be taken back to 
the orchard and planted. The meal 
peaches together with meal models of 
corn ears^ are eaten by the children, 
peaches have grown over night. 

1 See M. C. Stevenson, "The Zuiii Indians," Twenty-third Annual Report^ Bureau 
American Ethnology, pi. xxxv (1901-2). Stevenson appears to have misinterpreted 
the meaning of the "offerings" of "thanksgiving." 

2 Wheat too may be represented on the altar. 
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Fig. 35. — Subterranean shrine 
in onakwe ashiwanni house, Zuiii. 
a, horse with saddle; 6, sheep; c, 
bracelet; d, gold and silver coins; 
e, feather sticks. 

The children believe the 
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The clay figurines are placed in a shrine hole under the floor. 
The subterranean shrine I saw was in a room next to the ceremonial 
room of the ashiwanni and near the closet in which masks and 
other sacrosanct objects were kept. After the stone slab, about 
2 feet X I foot, was lifted off, the foot-deep shrine appeared as in the 
diagram (fig. 35). 

The figurines were like those figured in fig. 36 which were made for 
me by a man living in this same shiwanni house. The two feather- 






c d 

Fig. 36. — Zufii figurines. In American Museum of Natural History, a, horse (50-2- 
I2iia); h, cow (50.2-1211&); c, sheep (50.2-1211C); d, lamb (50.2-1211C?). Size H. 

sticks in the shrine^ were for poshaiyankiy the mythical giver of 
domestic animals and of wealth (utenawe). I am fairly certain 
that the feather-sticks for utenawe (fig. 37) are the same as those 
for poshaiyanki.^ According to one informant, the poshaiyanki 
sticks are planted at night, the night following the first day of the 
winter solstice ceremonial — the only sticks planted in night time- 
according to another informant, they are planted at sunrise,^ the 

1 The same sticks had been in the shrine for three years. 

2 Cp. the feather-sticks offered by the Hopi for the increase of sheep. (Solberg, 
O., "tJber die Bahos der Hopi," p. 68. Archiv f. Anthropologie, n. f., vol. iv (1906). 
That one of the Hopi sticks is in the shape of a cross (pi. xxiii, 30) may not be insig- 
nificant in view of the confusion or identification of poshaiyanki with Jesus. 

A prayer stick with a cross bound with red wool is offered by the governor of 
Laguna and his officers. 

3 Under a slab in a field by the heads of each society. 
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sunrise following the night all the societies are engaged in curing, 
the fourth night of the winter solstice ceremonial, the same night 
the figurines are taken to the santu or set out on the altars of the 
ashiwanni. 

The figurines and the rite in general is referred to as itsumawe — 
santu itsumawe or shiwanni itsumawe. The rite is for the increase 
of all the objects represented. A rite for the increase of children 
or the development of an unborn child is also referred to as itsumawe. 
During a dance a woman who has had miscarriages may be given 
a wiha (baby) or doll by a koko or masked impersonation. The 
wiha is given more or less privately, perhaps in 
one of the houses on the dance plaza, to the 
would-be mother. The koko dancer says to the 
woman, 

lil toman ho teapkunan itsumakye 
here you I children make itsuma 

The woman breathes in {yechu), sprinkles sacred 
meal on the koko^ and gives him some bread. 
Subsequently the wiha, together with the cradle 
board sometimes given with it, may be carried 
by the woman secretly under her blanket when 
she goes outdoors.^ Once as we were talking of 
this practice, a little boy, the nephew of my in- 
formant, came into the room, and I was told that 
before his birth the child's grandmother had 
taken an old wiha in her possession and given 
it to koyemshi awan tachu to dress as the mask 
hututu and to give to her expectant daughter. 
The doll was given to the young woman, herself 

cet yellow with three 

a shiwanni, in the house of her mother's brother black dots. The rest 
on the dance plaza. Of this itsuma wiha the ^^ stick blue (50.2- 
little boy was exhibit one; exhibit two was the ^ ^^^^Is- 

doll itself, hututu wiha. It had been kept as ''the heart" of the 
child, and in this case as in many others enquired into, the family 

1 For a like practice at Cochiti, see Noel, Dumarest, "Notes on Cochiti," Memoirs, 
American Anthropological Association, vol. vi, no. 3.. 




Fig. 37. — ^Feather- 
stick for utenawe. Fa- 
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would not think of parting with what appears to be a kind of life 
token. Were they to sell the wiha, the child "it brought would not 
live." 




k I m 

Fig. 38. — Figurines from Hawikuh. In the Museum of the American Indian, 
Heye Foundation. Notable in h, f, i, j, k, are two perforations indicating that the 
object was to be hung or attached. In k, the perforations are through the ears, in the 
others, in chest and under tail, (a-i, size 1/2; j-l, size 5/8; m, size i/i.) 

Human reproduction may be associated also with shiwanni 
itsumawe rites. I heard of one woman at least, who had brought a 
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clay figurine of a baby {wiha) to a shiwanni winter solstice altar. 
However, she did not get a baby because she did not go on bringing 
gifts to the ashiwanni. 

Is the itsumawe ritual of Spanish provenience? Its association 
at Zuni as well as at Acoma^ and Laguna^ with the santu cult and, 
at Zuni, with poshaiyanki also, a personage associated with Christian 
lore,^ is highly suggestive of Spanish origin. On the other hand in 
the excavations at Hawikuh, one of the Zuni towns at the coming 
of the Spaniards, figurines (fig. 38) which are like the modern Zuni 
figurines are found, Mr. Hodge tells me, in refuse heaps at all levels, 
pre-Spanish as well as post-Spanish.^ 

Moreover, in a prehistoric pueblo in Southern Arizona, Gushing 
collected a set of figurines (fig. 39) of similar workmanship. Of these 
Gushing reports that beneath the floor of a hut outside the pueblo 
were found 

disposed precisely as would be a modern sacrifice of the kind in Zuni, the parapher- 
nalia of a herder's sacrifice, namely, the paint-line encircled perforated medicine 

^ See E. C. Parsons, "Nativity Myth at Laguna and Zuni." Journal American 
Folk-Lore, vol. xxxi (1918), p. 260. The rite of increase occurs among the Hopi, 
who are said to have buried their saint when the Catholics were dispossessed in the 
Great Rebellion. With no Spanish saint to whom the rite might attach, nevertheless 
it is with the Spanish importation that the rite is associated. " In almost every Hopi 
sheep corral there is a place where clay images of the animals are placed as prayers 
for the increase of domestic animals. These images are commonly made in the 
Winter Solstice ceremony and in the Warrior festival that follows it " (J. W. Fewkes, 
" Hopi Shrines near the East Mesa, Arizona," American Anthropologist, n. s., vol. viii 
[1906], pp. 3^9-370). 

2 Christmas Eve, baskets of figurines of sheep, cattle, horses, pigs, chickens, money, 
peaches, melons, etc., are taken to the church. Subsequently the figurines are buried, 
the animal models in the corrals, the fruit models in the gardens, and the models of 
money, etc., under the house floor. The rite is considered " Mexican ". 

3 "Nativity Myth at Laguna and Zuiii," pp. 261-3. Poshaiyanki is a giver of the 
Spanish brought domestic animals, but in myth he is also associated with deer and 
native wild animals. An early "culture hero" may well have been assimilated with a 
Montezuma- Jesus personage. The suskikwe or tsaniakwe (hunters' society) furnish 
an example of transition of interest in the wild animals to interest in the domesticated. 
This society makes medicine for traders to the Navajo, traders in utenawe, horses, 
beads, etc. The utena awan lamma (valuables, their stick) was also identified for me 
as the stick the society offers for a Uunt. 

* In a bin in a house at Hawikuh has been discovered a collection of animal 
figurines together with rude models of what the Zuiii workmen consider melons, 
peaches, and coins. 
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cup, the herder's amulet-stone of chalcedony, and a group of at least fifteen re- 
markable figurines. The figurines alone, of the articles constituting this sacrifice, 
differed materially from those which would occur in a modern Zuni "New Year 
Sacrifice" of the kind designed to promote the increase and prosperity of its 
herds. While in Zuni these figurines invariably represent sheep (the young of 
sheep mainly; mostly also females), the figurines in the hut ... represented . . . 
some variety, I should suppose, of the auchenia or llama of South America.^ 

Not to be overlooked in this connection are the clay figurines of 
very rough workmanship collected from the Canon de Chelly in 

central Arizona and now in the 
Brooklyn Institute Museum (fig. 
40, a-g). Figures a-J are ani- 
mals of much the same type as 
the Hawikuh representations. 
Figures e-g appear to be human. 
The pecking on them is similar 
to that on figure 38A from Ha- 
wikuh. 

Aside from this archaeolog- 
ical evidence, the itsumawe con- 
cept takes form at Zuni in what 
appears to be distinctly native 
rituals. 

At the stick planting of all the society members at the winter 
solstice ceremonial, a crook stick (tapone) is included. It represents 
a cane and expresses a desire for longevity .^ The use of this stick 
is referred to as an itsumawe rite. An upright stick sometimes 
accompanies the crook. It represents a digging stick {hetseme) 
and as it is used because the offerer ''wants to be able to use a digging 
stick for a long time,'' it is, I infer, a part of the itsumawe ritual.^ 

ip. H. Gushing, "Preliminary Notes on the Origin, Working Hypothesis and 
Primary Researches of the Hemenway Southwestern Archaeological Expedition,'* 
pp. 177-8, in Compte Rendu du Congres International des Amiricanistes, Berlin, 1888. 
Quoted also in Tenth Annual Report, Bureau American Ethnology, p. 682 (1888-9). 

An outline of a figurine in the same set is reproduced in a report by Washington 
Matthews on the Hemenway collection in Publications of the National Academy of 
Sciences, vol. vi, p. 156, Seventh Memoir. 

2 Cp. Solberg, p. 65. 

3 Stevenson refers to poshaiyanki sticks planted at the winter solstice ceremonial 




Fig. 39. — One of eight similar figurines 
in the Peabody Museum of Harvard Uni- 
versity.2 
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Again at the close of the winter solstice ceremonial, when the 
teshkwi (taboo, sacred,) is over (teshkwiha)^ and, after the mask 
shitsukya passes the house, the refuse accumulated during the ten 
days of the teshkwi (pochewe) is carried out, there appears to be an 
itsuma character to the rites. Whoever goes out first after shit- 
sukya has passed — he makes his round before dawn — ^will get the 
things of those who are still asleep in the house — {itiwanna, mid- 





f i 

Fig. 40. — ^Figurines from the Canon de Chelly. In the Brooklyn Institute 
Museum, a (12288) size 1/3; 6 (12301) size 1/6; c and d (12296, 12295) size 3/5; 
e (10722) size 3/5;/ (12292) size 3/5; g (12291) size 3/5. 

die, i. e.f winter solstice, itsume^ this is called). The next one who 
goes out will get half the things, the next, a quarter of the things, 
and so on. (The idea back of this numerical progression is not 
altogether clear, but I was unable to preciser). The refuse or 
trash is carried out by the man of the house. It represents corn, 
and he stacks it on the ground as he would the corn he brings in 
from the harvest. The woman of the house carries out ashes 
which represent meal and, as she would sprinkle meal at the har- 
vest, she sprinkles the ashes on the ground before stacking and 
then on the stack. Little boys carry fire brands.^ Everybody in 
the house will sprinkle the stack and pray to the Sun as follows : 

to which are attached a miniature cane for longevity and a miniature corn planter for 
increase of corn. ("The Zuiii Indians," pp. 119-20.) 
1 As shulawitsi, a boy mask, carries a fire brand. 
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yam iatsume yalakwekya kwa hoi tekyalatikya 

my finished not whatever done something wrong 

el osonakya ho kole hoi hona to awanitso 

no mind I done whatever we you think about us doing wrong 

manamtu 

charge 

This is a prayer for forgiveness for any violation of the teshkwi,^ 
but the use of the word iaisume in the prayer suggests that the 
winter solstice ceremonial as a whole may be thought of as a cere- 
monial for increase.^ 

Staying awake in the societies the night before koanne (god 
going), the last night of the koko awia (god coming) ceremonial 
(the shalako) is also referred to as itsume — itsume telinan (at night). 
They who succeed in staying awake will get goods (utenawe)^ the 
property of those who fall asleep. 

New York City 



1 There are several restrictions during the winter solstice ceremonial. There is 
no telling how a child, for example, may have broken one. Among other taboos a 
light may not be made out doors. I heard of a little boy of four who scratched a 
match and whose feather-sticks had therefore to be replanted. 

2 It is said specifically that if pochewe is taken out prematurely they will not get 
rain, but this is the usual sanction for almost any ceremonial observance. 

3 Unless iaisume refers strictly to the rivalry in staying awake all night. There 
is some obscurity about the use of the two terms — itsume and iatsume. The former 
appears to apply to increasing by magic, the latter to competing in magic as when 
groups or individuals vie in producing rain or in assembling animals or in causing or 
curing disease. 



